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Abstract 

Recently there has been an increase in the number of students learning Mandarin Chinese (in 
mainland China and internationally). This increase has led to speculation that Mandarin 
Chinese is becoming a mainstream global language to the point of becoming a lingua franca. 
This paper utilizes research findings from different regions and focal points and argues that 
Mandarin Chinese could be accepted as a lingua franca within some contexts, but is unlikely 
to do so in others. It argues that Mandarin Chinese is generally accepted as the lingua franca 
of China and a possible lingua franca within the East Asian region, while unlikely to become 
a lingua franca globally. The paper compares a number of different reasons for studying 
Mandarin Chinese by different stakeholders (i.e. governments, school boards, individual 
students) as well as comparative numbers of language learners. This paper also examines if 
Mandarin is the dominant and undisputed fonn of global Chinese. It concludes by 
demonstrating that there is a greater need for further research into Mandarin Chinese as a 
lingua franca. 
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1. Introduction 

Throughout history, languages around the world have become foremost within their spheres 
of influence. They are often replaced over time by other languages as the new language 
becomes more dominant (Ning, 2010). When a language becomes so dominant that it is a 
means of communication between peoples who speak different languages, it becomes a 
lingua franca. Within the last two hundred years, English has surpassed all other languages in 
global use and has become the world’s de facto lingua franca. Other languages that have 
similar global impact include Spanish, French, German and Mandarin Chinese. A noteworthy 
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study performed by David Graddol (1997), suggested that Mandarin Chinese will become 
one of the world’s top languages by 2050 (in Gil, 2011: 52). Graddol’s study was 
commissioned as a result of the increasing global importance of China, both economically 
and culturally. Several researchers have argued, to varying degrees, that Mandarin Chinese is 
growing in influence and is becoming an important international language (Lo Bianco, 2007; 
Chmelynski, 2006; Ding & Saunders, 2006; Zhang & Li, 2010; Zhao & Huang, 2010; 
Dretzke & Jordan, 2010; Gil, 2011; Kirkpatrick, 2011; Lu, 2008; Zhang, 2011; Hartig, 2012; 
Hua& Wei, 2014). 

While researchers tend to agree that English is the current global lingua franca and will be 
for some time, several researchers suggest that Mandarin Chinese is already or will become a 
lingua franca in the future. However, the degree to which Mandarin will become a lingua 
franca is disputed. Many argue that Mandarin will become a lingua franca amongst ethnic 
Chinese people outside of China or specifically within China (Lo Bianco, 2007); others argue 
that it could become a lingua franca for all of East Asia (Ding & Saunders, 2006), some 
argue that Mandarin could replace or at least compete equally with English (Lu, 2008; Smith, 
2005; Zhang, 2011; Zhao & Huang, 2010). This paper analyses relevant studies written or 
translated into English with respect to Mandarin Chinese as a lingua franca within the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) and the East Asian cultural region, as well as its global use 
to determine its feasibility as a lingua franca. It will argue that Mandarin will be cemented as 
the lingua franca within China in the near future, it may compete with but not surpass 
English as a lingua franca in the East Asian cultural region and, finally, is unlikely to become 
a worldwide lingua franca. Prior to that, the concept of lingua franca will be examined as 
well as Mandarin Chinese as a defined language. 

2. Lingua Franca and Mandarin Chinese Defined 

One of the issues with discussing Mandarin as a lingua franca is in defining Mandarin 
Chinese and lingua franca. Alan Firth (1996), in his definition of English as a lingua franca , 
defined it as “a ‘contact language’ between persons who share neither a common native 
tongue nor a common culture, and for whom English is the chosen foreign language of 
communication” (in Kirkpatrick, 2011: 213). Using this definition of lingua franca as a 
concept, it becomes useful to break down the criteria further so the concept can be readily 
understood in the uncertain context of Mandarin Chinese. 

A lingua franca as a ‘contact language’ between people who do not share a common 
language could be an acceptable definition for a regional lingua franca. David Crystal (1998; 
2006) proposed a three-pronged set of criteria to judge whether or not a language is a global 
lingua franca. He stated that a language must 1) be a native language of a particular state or 
region, 2) be widely adopted as an official language elsewhere, and 3) be a priority in 
language teaching around the world (in Gil, 2011: 53). A regional lingua franca, therefore, 
can be seen as having different criteria than a global lingua franca. It is unfortunate that 
studies on the subject do not readily introduce these distinctions; if not properly defined this 
can cloud any judgment as to whether or not Mandarin Chinese is a lingua franca. It is 
important that relevant literature defines exactly what criteria it utilizes when making an 
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assertion that a language is a lingua franca. 

Mandarin Chinese is one of seven major Chinese dialects, which by itself could be treated as 
a single language or several different independent languages due to its many sub-varieties 
(Gil, 2011). The most common form of Mandarin is Putonghua, a modernized form of 
Mandarin, which borrows from several sub-dialects of Mandarin and has been painstakingly 
developed by the government of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) since the 1950’s (Li, 
2006). It is this form of Chinese that has been adopted within China and has been rapidly 
spreading outside of China for the last thirty years. This form, if any, would be the proposed 
form of Chinese if it were to become a lingua franca. It is partially because of the 
fragmentation of Chinese as a language group in general that prevents one version, in this 
case Putonghua, from becoming an easily accepted lingua franca. With this understood, an 
examination of Mandarin Chinese as a lingua franca in different contexts can now be 
undertaken. 


3. Mandarin Chinese as a Lingua Franca in China 

Although Han Chinese form the majority of the population of China (92%), China has 55 
minority groups officially registered within its borders (Gao & Smyth, 2011: 342). The 
government of the People’s Republic of China (PRC), along with prior ruling bodies 
throughout history, have long striven to achieve unity within China, often through the means 
of language policy. Unification of people through language within China has never been an 
easy task. Minority groups as well as large sections of the Han Chinese population speak 
languages other than Mandarin. From a governmental perspective, the promotion of 
Mandarin Chinese as a lingua franca within greater China, through its modern derivative, 
Putonghua, has been a priority (Lo Bianco, 2007; Li, 2006; Lu, 2008). 

With respect to Mandarin as a lingua franca within China, after a slow start to produce 
research, the results appear to agree. In 2007, Joseph Lo Bianco argued that too few studies 
existed on language policy within China written in Western languages, such as English. Since 
then, several detailed and original studies have been published, often citing each other. This 
lends to their credibility as they do not often contradict each other. Along with Lo Bianco’s 
landmark study on Chinese language policy, which is cited by several researchers in this 
study, Gao and Smyth’s (2011) study on the economic returns for internal migrants within 
China, as well as Li’s (2006) study on Chinese as a lingua franca within greater China afford 
a solid foundation from which to compare other studies. All three studies and aspects of other 
research agree that Putonghua has been aggressively promoted by the government of China 
and has made considerable steps towards being accepted by non-Mandarin speakers 
throughout China, though to different degrees (Ding & Saunders, 2006; Kirkpatrick, 2011; 
Zhao & Huang, 2010). 

Although the three major studies by Lo Bianco, Gao, and Li rely heavily on statistics 
provided by the Chinese government and sometimes from government newspapers (which 
could be biased), they appear to be well researched and show similar conclusions. This 
contrasts with the results of studies examining Mandarin as a lingua franca within East Asia; 
studies in this area often disagree. One aspect where studies within the PRC differ slightly 
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relates to problems the PRC has had in overall acceptance of Putonghua from all areas and 
peoples within the country. Though acceptance has been widespread, it has been far from 
uniform. In their study of migrants, Gao and Smyth (2011) argued that those who can either 
speak or comprehend Putonghua have a greater chance of finding employment with higher 
wages than their counterparts who lack comprehension in Putonghua. They argue that a 
leading cause for acceptance of Putonghua is for socioeconomic reasons. They also note that 
children appear to have accepted Putonghua more rapidly than their parents as a result of 
being placed in state run schools (Gao & Smith, 2011). Alternately, Li suggests that some 
areas of China are unwilling to accept Putonghua en masse as their particular Chinese 
language is considered a high prestige dialect (2006). His discussion of problems relating to 
Cantonese speaking areas of China (as well as the economic and cultural influence from 
Hong Kong) is well supported by empirical evidence and is a subject which is also addressed 
by other researchers (Li, 2006; Lu, 2008; Gao, 2012). 

Since there are approximately 250-350 million Chinese citizens learning English as an 
additional language, Dan Lu asserts that even though Mandarin is used within the 
government, schools, industry, army, and other areas, individuals outside of these constraints 
(or even within them) may use English as their common language (2008). Lu’s study notes 
that there has been considerable growth in English language education within China, but 
often outside of the control of the state apparatus. This finding is rarely mentioned by other 
researchers and leaves unanswered questions in relation to Putonghua and its acceptance 
within China. Nevertheless, considering seventy percent of Chinese citizens can understand 
and fifty percent can speak Putonghua within greater China (Li, 2006), this is one area where 
Mandarin could be considered a lingua franca. 

4. Mandarin Chinese as a Lingua Franca in East Asia 

For centuries Chinese culture and language have been dominant in East Asia when compared 
to other cultures and languages. Beginning in the late 1700s, western influence in the region 
diluted Chinese influence to the point that these two spheres of influence coexist today. 
Several nations within the region contain either ethnic Chinese majorities (e.g., Taiwan, 
Singapore) or substantial minority populations (e.g., Malaysia, Korea, Japan, and Myanmar). 
These ethnic enclaves, however, do not necessarily speak Mandarin Chinese. With this in 
mind, it becomes more problematic to discuss Mandarin as a lingua franca within this region. 
In addition, there is a lack of research produced specifically on Chinese as a lingua franca 
within the East Asian region. Instead, research tends to focus on specific examples, especially 
relating to Singapore, Taiwan, Hong Kong or Macao (Bokhorst-Heng, 1999; Scott & Tiun, 
2007; Wee, 2009; Zhao & Liu, 2010; Gao, 2012; Kobayashi, 2013). 

Through discussion of Singapore’s Speak Mandarin campaign (SMC) and Taiwan’s Mandarin 
only policy, research highlights some of the problems within the Chinese language itself that 
make its acceptance as a lingua franca within the region difficult. Singapore’s leaders noticed 
that its Chinese population’s language was fragmented among dialects and introduced 
Mandarin over a thirty year period with the goal of creating a homogenous Chinese-speaking 
population; the campaign, however, has been problematic in its acceptance for similar 
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reasons as within the PRC (Lo Bianco, 2007; Bokhorst-Heng, 1999; Li, 2006; Wee, 2009). 
Challenging the SMC initiative were the dual problems that Singapore inherited a society 
built on English colonialism and that it consists of three major ethnic groups (Chinese, Malay 
and Indian/Sri-Lankan) often using English as a local lingua franca, impeding Chinese use 
(Wee, 2009). Studies discussing Singapore and the SMC campaign have widely cited both 
quantitative and qualitative investigations, giving sources on the Singapore specific aspect 
considerable weight (see Bokhorst-Heng, 1999 for a particularly good example). 

Taiwan, for unique reasons, has become a complicated component of this situation. As 
Taiwan was colonized by non-Mandarin speaking coastal Chinese groups starting in the 
1500s, and later the Japanese, until 1945 Taiwan had limited historical use of Mandarin. Only 
after the Chinese civil war (ending in 1949) did the nationalist Chinese under the Kuomintang 
institutionalize a Mandarin only policy that was quite strict and led to the adaptation of 
Mandarin by ninety percent of the population by 1987 (Li, 2006; Scott & Tiun, 2007). In 
recent times, however, Taiwan has begun to assert its own identity as one separate from 
mainland China. As a means to cultivate a unique Taiwanese identity, southern Min (a dialect 
of Chinese long established in the southern portion of Taiwan) has been added to Mandarin to 
create a hybrid language kn own locally as Taiwanese (Li, 2006). This meant that, although 
Taiwanese is mutually intelligible with Putonghua, Taiwan as a nation has endorsed a 
different version of Chinese than mainland China. Additionally, many Taiwanese leam 
Cantonese as a second language, owing to economic ties with Guangdong province in 
mainland China, Hong Kong and Macao, though more empirical data is required to 
understand the total effect of this trend on the population (Scott & Tiun, 2007). 

Hong Kong and Macao represent two areas where Mandarin Chinese has never been the 
dominant language. Cantonese dialect speaking areas originally, later mixed with English and 
Portuguese through colonization, these two enclaves have had a separate modern history and 
economic development than mainland China. Though in both cases, the study of Putonghua 
as a second language has been on the rise and larger portions of the populations interact 
through its use, Cantonese remains the dominant language (Lo Bianco, 2007; Li, 2006). In 
addition, according to Lo Bianco’s (2007) research, it appears that the upper classes in Hong 
Kong and Macao are learning both Mandarin and English to become what he terms, “elite 
bilinguals”, ostensibly for economic reasons. This is in contrast to the lower classes, which 
have resisted learning Mandarin as they see it as a lower class language when compared to 
Cantonese due to their interaction with recently arrived mainland immigrants of lower 
socioeconomic status (Lo Bianco, 2007).There are few studies that make note of this trend; it 
is clear that more research must be done to ascertain the validity of Lo Bianco’s claim. Gao 
(2013) noted that local instructors in Hong Kong teaching South Asian minority students 
taught Cantonese and considered themselves to be cultural and linguistic trainers to their new 
students of Chinese. The strong use of Cantonese instruction as a means to preserve the local 
dominant culture would be in conflict with the development of Putonghua as a dominant 
language. 

As mentioned earlier, there is a lack of research focusing on the region as a whole and its 
acceptance or use of Mandarin. One study that does examine a large area of the East Asian 
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cultural area is Andy Kilpatrick’s (2011) conference speech about the Association of South 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) nations and their acceptance of English as an official lingua 
franca for that group of 10 Southeast Asian nations. Though brief and lacking in 
documentation, Kilpatrick notes that English has been officially accepted as the lingua franca 
for the economic and cultural group, and that only Singapore has a majority Chinese 
population amongst group members (Kirkpatrick, 2011). It is asserted that the majority of 
second language learners in the region are studying English and not Chinese. 

Information relating to other countries in East Asia and their acceptance of Mandarin is 
lacking and thus a clear picture remains elusive. Generally, it is limited to the amount of 
students studying Mandarin, which is often compared with statistics relating to European 
languages (including English), rather than other Asian languages, such as Japanese. In every 
case, English is studied more frequently, especially in countries such as the Philippines 
(where it is an official language), Korea, Japan and Thailand. That said, there has been a 
slight shift towards Asian language study in Asian universities, but it remains doubtful 
Chinese study will grow beyond the study of English. Kobayahsi (2013) found that in Japan, 
although Chinese study was on the rise compared to European languages such as Gennan and 
French, it did not surpass the study of English. It remains clearly discernable that unlike in 
mainland China, Mandarin would face considerably greater difficulties becoming a lingua 
franca in East Asia, especially in light of the dominance English already enjoys there. 

5. Mandarin Chinese as a Global Lingua Franca 

The growth of Mandarin Chinese language and culture globally has been acknowledged in 
multiple forms. However, the extent to which Mandarin is on the rise remains unclear. Many 
studies cite newspapers, popular publications and magazines as proof that demand for 
Chinese language skills is increasing at an exponential pace (Lo Bianco, 2007; Chmelynski, 
2006; Lu, 2008; Zhang, 2011; Zhao & Huang, 2010; Zhang & Li, 2010). Ning (2010: 59) 
went so far as to term the phenomenon, “Chinese fever”. Additionally, many of the studies 
provide data with respect to the number of foreign Mandarin language learners internationally 
or within China, but these statistics often do not disseminate the reasons why people are 
studying Mandarin or identify those who are studying it. An illustrative example of this can 
be found when Jeffrey Gil states that forty million people worldwide are studying Mandarin, 
but that the number includes the many ethnic Chinese who are learning the language abroad 
as a means to reclaim their heritage (2011: 54). In line with this reasoning, Dan Lu argues 
that Mandarin Chinese is used in various countries but usually between Chinese ethnic 
groups; early emigrants were often formerly from coastal regions, speaking Cantonese or 
Hokkeinese for example. He reasons that Mandarin is not often used for cross-racial 
communication to the same extent that English or Spanish is (Lu, 2008: 270, 274). Dretzke 
and Jordan (2010) appear to agree with these findings in their study of students from the 
United States, noting that Chinese students formed a large group interested in cultural ties, 
while acknowledging that other groups primarily indicted economic reasons as their rationale 
for learning Chinese; in that study 20-25% of the students were White North Americans 
compared to 75-80% Asian. 
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Even if a significant percentage of Chinese as a foreign language students are ethnically 
Chinese, the forty million Mandarin students worldwide mean that a considerable number of 
non-Chinese people are learning the language. Researchers tend to agree that the impetus 
behind this is threefold and centered on the initiatives of the government of the PRC. The 
threefold approach by the PRC is anchored in the National Office for Chinese as a Foreign 
Language (NOCFL), the Hanyu Shaping Kaoshi (HSK - the Chinese as a foreign language 
proficiency test) and the Confucius Institutes (institutions set up and funded in foreign 
countries on behalf of the PRC government to further Mandarin language education). The 
Confucius institutes constitute the nexus of the three and as of 2009 there were 339 institutes 
in 83 countries (Zhao & Huang, 2010: 129). Considering the first institute was established in 
2004 (in Seoul, South Korea) and the stated NOCFL goal is to reach 500 by 2020, this should 
be seen as a noteworthy development in such a short span of time. Working together with 
local institutions, the Confucius institutes have played a key role in the expansion of 
Mandarin language education globally (Lo Bianco, 2007). 

Important to this, however, is that the development of these PRC government establishments 
have not been without controversy. According to Hongqin Zhao, the Swedish Riksdag 
(parliament) and the Canadian Security and Intelligence Service (CSIS) have raised concerns 
that the Confucius institutes are possible vehicles for PRC propaganda (2010). Hartig (2012) 
voiced similar findings in his study of Confucius institutes in Germany. Many other 
researchers have argued parallel concerns with the direct influence the PRC has with respect 
to Mandarin language education. One specifically notes the case of Vietnam, which has been 
wary of the initiatives, citing concerns related to linguistic imperialism due to its recent 
history with respect to Russian and English (Ding & Saunders, 2006). More recently, Zhang 
and Adamson (2015) argued that the Confucius institutes have become viewed with a certain 
amount of consternation in the United States as a result of the PRC government’s 
involvement in their operation. In the United Kingdom, Perez-Milans (2015) found that the 
study of Putonghua was rising and that more schools were offering classes in conjunction 
with the Confucius institutes. The study centered on the case of one school that transformed 
itself into a “language specialist school” in conjunction with a Confucius institute, leading to 
differences of opinion and a buildup of concerns. 

Conversely, a small study produced by Zhang (2014) suggests that it is important to learn 
Chinese within a cultural context that can be provided through the guidance of the PRC and 
the Confucius institute context that is often lacking in other teaching environments. Hua and 
Wei (2014) noted a similar finding when reviewing strategies employed at Confucius 
institutes and classrooms overseen by the Chinese government. Overall though, government 
influence can hamper the effort for Mandarin Chinese to become a global language in ways 
that do not exist to the same degree for English or Spanish for example, as in many cases it 
appears to be an externally guided effort, at times viewed with suspicion as to its motives. 

Assuming that the PRC is not a major influence on the decisions of people studying 
Mandarin, statistics show that Mandarin growth is significant, but it is often compared in a 
vacuum. This is generally done by utilizing statistics from the past that displayed little growth 
in Mandarin language learning when compared to recent developments. Because the PRC has 
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only recently opened up (in the last thirty years), language learning growth generally started 
slowly, followed by seemingly exponential growth. Much of the research cites fantastical and 
varying statistics that express a rapid growth of Chinese language learning: 400 000 students 
took the HSK in 2005; 40 million studying Mandarin in 2005; more than 25% of American 
universities (800) now offer Chinese programs; Mandarin is one of 6 official languages at the 
UN; double digit growth since the 1970’s; 50,000 K-12 students in the United States studying 
Mandarin, a 52% increase since 2002; 10% of internet sites are in Mandarin; 200 000 foreign 
students in China studying Mandarin. 

These statistics, reproduced time after time are certainly impressive. Many come from studies 
arguing that Mandarin could one day compete with English as a global lingua franca (Lu, 
2008; Smith, 2005; Zhang, 2011). These findings and statistics are not often compared to the 
numbers of students studying other languages. This is problematic because proof of language 
popularity rests in comparative statistics related to English and other languages. Ding and 
Saunders stated that in 2006, in the United States alone, there were 24,000 students studying 
Chinese (which does not correspond with the above statistics) while 1,000,000 students were 
studying French (2006). Clearly many students chose French over Chinese; it should be noted 
that Spanish numbers may be even higher. Another example is the number of students 
worldwide: generally it is accepted among researchers that almost 400 million people 
worldwide are studying English while there are 40 million studying Chinese. Essentially ten 
times as many people study English when compared to Mandarin Chinese, assuming the 
statistics are accurate. Finally, Gil argues that much of this is inconclusive, since these 
findings are somewhat incomplete because empirical and statistical evidence varies for 
different and complex reasons; this notion was also argued by Lu (Gil, 2011; Lu, 2008). 

If one were to acknowledge that Mandarin is rapidly growing in its own right, outside of 
evidence related to other languages, it still faces one truly significant hurdle to becoming a 
lingua franca, oddly one that is not touched upon by many researchers. Smith (2005) argued 
that in order for a language to become a proper global lingua franca it must meet six criteria. 
One of these, and according to him the most important one, is that the language should be 
easy to learn (2005). With respect to Mandarin Chinese, Lu (2008) took the most forthright 
approach to this problem, breaking down the many ways in which Mandarin could be 
considered as more difficult to learn on average than other languages. In his detailed study, he 
notes that the Chinese alphabet is based on pictographs, of which 2000 must be learned to 
achieve near proficiency; there is a major disconnect between spoken and written forms of 
the language; even the pinyin version of Mandarin using Romanized characters for computer 
use does not mesh well with the standard characters (Lu, 2008: 270-274). He concludes that it 
is unlikely that Mandarin will become a significant global language because it is too difficult 
to write for additional language learners when compared to alternatives and that its use will 
be mostly within international ethnic-Chinese communities. Lin, Huang and Chen (2014) also 
noted in a study of computer assisted language learning in the United States, that the 
availability of new electronic resources and related pedagogy was an impediment to the 
growth and development of Mandarin Chinese. This was due to the lack of rigorous 
educational resources produced. Though it seems unusual that other researchers failed to 
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mention the difficulty of learning Mandarin, and some would argue that discussing relative 
levels of difficulty is subjective, the argument made by the few studies that addressed this 
concern is important and requires attention. 

Clearly from the research it can be seen that making a case for the rapid growth of Mandarin 
Chinese or its ability to become a global language or even the world’s lingua franca is too 
complex to ascertain with any degree of certainty. This is because it is not fully accepted 
within the PRC, despite continuous promotion by the government. It has not been accepted 
fully due to widespread use within the PRC of other forms of the Chinese language family 
and the diverse culture of local regions which try to protect their indigenous language. 
Furthermore, outside of the PRC, a convoluted situation has arisen whereby the different 
countries and regions of East Asia have their own perspective on the Chinese language, 
therefore making it incredibly difficult for Mandarin Chinese to prevail as a lingua franca. 
What is clear is that most researchers state that English at present is the world’s lingua franca 
and that this will not change in the immediate future because its use is so globally widespread. 
It is also clear that if Mandarin Chinese were to become a global lingua franca, it would have 
to achieve even more rapid growth in conjunction with a significant decrease in people 
learning English as well as other popular languages. Therefore, Mandarin Chinese cannot be 
seen as a global lingua franca. 

6. Suggestions for Further Research 

With reference to some of the already noted gaps in the research and suggestions therein, it is 
important to suggest more clearly, possibilities for further research in addition to some 
suggestions not already made. One major area of research that should be considered is 
evidence gathering related to the growth of Mandarin Chinese and the claimed exponential 
increase in demand for Chinese language, or alternatively, fears from representatives from 
other language groups about Mandarin’s rise as a global language. In particular, Zhang’s 
study cites several different sources related to the rise of the Mandarin language. These 
sources often rely on newspaper stories, magazine articles and news reports, especially those 
published in the PRC (Zhang, 2011). Many of these sources of evidence are scarcely 
scholarly and thus their validity could be called into question. More scholarly research should 
be perfonned to investigate the claims of those who feel Mandarin is truly becoming a global 
language or indeed a lingua franca in any context. Lu argues that the interest in Mandarin, “is 
only a bubble that will burst in the end” (Lu, 2008: 269). This is not to dispute the nature of 
the claims completely; clearly evidence from other studies does indeed show a significant rise 
in Mandarin Chinese language use globally, but the reasons for and the nature of its rise 
compared to other languages must be studied in greater detail. In order to demonstrate if the 
uptake of Mandarin Chinese is as prevalent as stated by the authors of many studies already 
published in this area, much more detailed and quantitative research has to be carried out. 
This has to be undertaken with respect to Mandarin Chinese growth independently and in 
relation to other language development, such as that of English. 

Alternatively, the nature of the government of the PRC’s involvement in the promotion of 
Mandarin language should be considered more carefully. Studies should be undertaken to 
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determine, if possible, the overall impact of the involvement of the PRC on Mandarin growth. 
As Mandarin growth seems directly related to the efforts of the Chinese government, this 
should be considered important. Related to this would be research comparing the PRC 
influence to other governments’ involvement in the promotion of their own languages, such 
as The British Council on behalf of the United Kingdom. Only then could claims of PRC 
governmental influence be understood in a useful manner. 

Finally, the quantitative evidence displayed in the articles covered in this review does not 
emphasize which specific countries are engaged in learning Mandarin. English is generally 
learned uniformly across the world. In contrast to this, for example, of the 339 Confucius 
institutes worldwide, most are located in what is known formally as the “first world”; 70 of 
which are located in the United States in addition to 35 in the United Kingdom (Zhao & 
Huang, 2010). This means that about one third of the institutes are located in just two 
countries, which does not allow for a uniform distribution of instruction. For example, 
Mandarin Chinese instruction in Germany is not widespread and one study found that more 
than half the people in Germany surveyed had a negative perception of China (Ding & 
Saunders, 2006; Hartig, 2012). It would be useful to know exactly where Mandarin is 
growing significantly and where its growth is limited. This would show if Mandarin Chinese 
has the real potential to become a global lingua franca. With respect to the difficulty of the 
language as discussed by Lu, it would also be noteworthy to examine which language groups 
worldwide are more compatible with Mandarin as an additional language if there is any 
significant disparity at all. 

7. Conclusion 

An analysis of various studies relating to the global use of Mandarin Chinese can demonstrate 
the importance of Mandarin Chinese within different contexts. Though a complete picture of 
Mandarin Chinese as a lingua franca remains elusive, concrete conclusions can be made that 
demonstrate how the language is accepted in different contexts. Within greater China and the 
international ethnic Chinese community, Mandarin Chinese is an increasingly used language 
and is therefore important. On a global stage, however, Mandarin Chinese cannot be seen as 
being a true lingua franca, despite statistics outlining its escalating importance. The research 
required to fully understand modern trends in Mandarin Chinese language use is quite 
complex and at present incomplete. Only with further research into use of Mandarin Chinese 
identified by this and other studies, can the global impact of Mandarin Chinese language use 
be fully understood. 
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